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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE 

Since  study  and  evaluation  of  the  progress  being  made  is  the  sine 
qua  non  of  good  case  work,  the  writer  thought  it  might  be  of  value  to 
examine  fifty  selected  cases  of  the  Red  Cross  Boston  Metropolitan 
Chapter  in  an  attempt  to  observe  the  most  skillful  practice  in  meeting 
clients’  needs.  This  of  necessity  has  to  be  done  not  only  with  an  eye 
to  generic  case  work  theory,  but  bearing  in  mind  as  well  the  function 
which  Red  Cross  carried  at  the  time. 

This  thesis  aims  to: 

(1)  determine  the  reason  for  the  contact  with  Red  Cross 
and  by  whom  it  was  made; 

(2)  learn  whether  the  initial  request  was  met  and  if  so 
whether  it  satisfied  the  client's  needs; 

(3)  observe  the  various  helping  processes  utilized  in 
the  progress  of  the  cases; 

(4)  evaluate  the  helping  processes  utilized  and  the 
case  results  to  find  significant  factors  in  the 
cumulative  cases. 

METHOD 

Records  prior  to  1946  were  not  readily  available  due  to  some  re- 
organization which  was  in  progress.  Therefore,  these  aims  were  carried 
out  through  a study  of  fifty  selected  cases  opened  in  the  Family  service 
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Department  of  Boston  Metropolitan  Red  Cross  Home  Service  during  1946. 
These  fifty  cases  include  twenty- five  opened  in  January  1946,  and 
twenty- five  from  the  last  third  of  the  year.  This  latter  time  period 
was  chosen  in  order  to  include  nine  of  the  writer's  own  cases.  This 
was  done  for  the  purpose  of  having  those  cases  on  which  there  was  the 
most  information  for  a detailed  study.  These  were  student  cases  and 
consequently  more  fully  recorded  than  were  those  of  the  average  case 
worker. 

A three  by  five  card  file  indicating  "Closed''  cases  was  used  for 
initial  selection  of  potentially  usable  cases.  The  writer  discovered 
that  certain  categories  of  cases  were  particularly  unyielding  of 
material  since  there  was  often  no  contact  with  a client.  They  in- 
cluded such  cases  as  requests  for  verification  of  the  family  situation, 
or  telephone  and  telegraph  information.  These  cases  were  discarded  if 
they  were  opened  one  month  and  closed  the  next.  A larger  proportion 
were  discarded  in  the  last  third  of  the  year  because  the  veteran  did 
not  respond  to  the  initial  offer  of  service.  These  were  cases  where 
the  man  gave  Red  Cross  Power  of  Attorney  at  the  separation  center.  The 
local  chapter  was  notified,  and  it  became  the  quasi-legal  responsi- 
bility of  the  local  Red  Cross  chapter  to  offer  the  man  service,  hence 
a letter  was  written  to  the  veteran.  Many  did  not  respond,  but  a case 
record  was  set  up  which  of  course  was  not  usable  for  analysis. 

After  assembling  the  fifty  cases,  the  writer  studied  them  with 
the  aid  of  the  schedule  in  the  Appendix.  However,  the  chief  material 
for  the  study  was  derived  from  abstracts  by  the  writer,  of  the  records. 
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These  are  summaries  compiled  with  the  pertinent  facts  of  the  study  being 
kept  in  mind  and  included.  In  these,  many  actual  quotations  from  the  re- 
cord are  included  in  the  expectation  it  will  make  for  greater  validity. 
LIMITATIONS 

It  is  to  be  recognized  that  of  necessity  there  is  subjectivity 
involved  in  a qualitative  evaluation  such  as  this  purports  to  be.  The 
subjectivity  begins  in  the  individual  case  worker's  own  attitudes,  what 
is  recorded  and  what  is  left  out.  When  the  writer  begins  to  analyze 
what  has  happened,  there  is  the  writer's  opinion  added  to  the  case 
worker's.  On  this  basis  the  evaluation  can  proceed  only  from  the  body 
of  knowledge  the  writer  possesses.  Since  the  case  work  philosophy  of 
the  writer  is  so  involved,  much  theory  will  be  used  in  considering  the 
case  work  processes.  Factors  against  which  the  cases  are  compared  will 
be  dealt  with  later  in  this  chapter. 

In  considering  the  effectiveness  of  the  case  work,  the  writer  must 
consider  the  function  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Earlier  the  writer  mentioned  the  lack  of  response  to  Red  Cross 
Chapter  offers  of  help  to  veterans  who  had  assigned  Power  of  Attorney 
to  Red  Cross  at  the  separation  center.  This  lack  of  response  by  the 
veteran  has  posed  a puzzling  question,  since  it  is  Red  Cross  responsi- 
bility to  serve  these  men.  However,  it  perhaps  raises  a problem  to  be 
considered  in  this  study.  Is  there  a need  if  it  is  not  recognized  by 
the  client?  There  may  be  a problem  apparent,  but  how  far  can  an  agency 
go  in  attempting  to  meet  the  problem  or  need  if  the  client  does  not  care 
to  face  the  problem?  Further,  the  question  is  raised  of  how  possible  it 
is  for  an  agency  to  meet  all  client  needs,  and  whether  it  should  be 
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attempted. 

This  of  course  brings  to  mind  generally  accepted  case  work  phil- 
osophy. It  appears  to  the  writer  that  in  the  work  of  Red  Cross  by  the 
nature  of  its  case  load  it  is  most  necessary  to  have  a generic  case 
work  philosophy.  It  must  be  rooted  in  genuine  respect  for  the  client, 
a belief  in  his  strength  and  will  to  do,  which  also  allows  the  client 
to  do  for  himself,  since  this  is  in  line  with  character  development. 

It  is  important  to  give  the  client  a sense  of  what  the  agency  can  do, 
and  the  constructive  administration  of  relief  hinges  on  proof  of  need. 
All  of  this  is  important  to  help  the  client  toward  self-determination. 

In  furthering  this  self-determination  a careful  evaluation  of  the 
seriousness  and  hopefulness  of  the  problem  is  necessary.  The  feelings 
of  the  client  in  relation  to  the  problem  is  also  a factor  to  be  con- 
sidered. This  involves  an  awareness  and  use,  in  a modified  way,  of 
psychoanalytic  concepts  of  transference,  interpretation,  abreaction, 
insight,  identification,  resistance,  hostility,  and  reassurance. 

A worker  must  have  confidence  not  only  in  herself  or  her  ability 
to  complete  a plan,  but  in  the  client  and  his  ability  to  carry  through 
a case  work  plan.  But  this  must  be  related  to  self-awareness  and  the 
integration  of  her  emotional  responses  and  acquired  skills,  into  a 
professional  discipline. 


The  writer  considers  that  certain  factors  in  the  material  studied 
need  to  be  related  to  the  above  philosophy,  and  is  interested  specifi- 
cally in  the  following  questions. 
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1.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  contact?  Was  it  initiated 
by  the  client  or  by  Red  Cross. 

2.  Did  the  meeting  of  the  initial  request  seem 
satisfactory? 

3.  If  there  was  another  problem,  did  the  case  worker  see 
it,  and  grasp  the  causative  factors? 

4.  Was  there  evidence  of  the  case  worker's  respecting 
the  client  and  his  rights  to  self-determination? 

5.  Did  the  case  worker  utilize  helping  processes 
leading  to  self-determination? 

6.  Did  the  case  worker  have  the  ability  to  form  a 
relationship  and  control  it  constructively? 

7.  Did  the  case  worker's  own  attitudes  interfere  in 
the  case  work  process? 

8.  Was  the  problem  dealt  with  in  terms  of  agency  function? 

9.  What  were  the  case  results? 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a study  of  how  the  client ' s needs  are  met 
will  be  helpful  in  working  further  with  Red  Cross  cases,  since  there 
should  come  from  this  study  some  conclusions  as  to  the  most  effective 
methods  in  exploring  and  helping. 
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CHAPTER  II 


FUNCTION  OF  THE  RED  CROSS 


There  has  been  a good  deal  written  on  the  history^  and  function 

of  the  American  Red  Cross,  but  as  any  progressive  agency  must  do,  it  is 

consistently  re-evaluating  function  in  the  light  of  changing  events,  to 

see  where  Red  Cross  best  fits  into  filling  community  needs.  A revision 

was  issued  in  October  1945  which,  it  is  the  writer's  understanding,  is 

even  now  in  the  process  of  further  definition.  However,  for  purposes  of 

evaluating  the  3tudy,  the  function  as  conceived  in  October  1945  is  the 

last  statement  which  applies  to  the  period  used  for  the  cases  under  study* 

3 

The  most  recent  bulletin  defining  Home  Service  states: 

Under  its  congressional  charter  and  under  Army  and 
Navy  regulations  the  American  Red  Cross  furnishes 
volunteer  aid  to  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  armed 
forces  and  acts  in  matters  of  voluntary  relief  and 
as  a medium  of  communication  between  people  of  the 
United  States  and  their  Army  and  Navy.  Every  chap- 
ter shares  in  these  responsibilities  and  by  pro- 
viding Home  Service  participates  in  the  program  of 
service  to  the  armed  forces  and  to  veterans. 

Home  Service  is  a program  of  family  service  through 
which  the  American  Red  Cross  carries  out  in  communities 
its  primary  responsibility  to  servicemen  and  veterans, 
and  their  dependents. 


1 Armide  Lee  Cotter,  "A  Comparison  of  the  Problems  Presented 
by  Persons  Known  Only  to  Red  Cross  and  Those  Known  to  Red  Cross  and 
Other  Community  Agencies'’,  p.  1-17. 

2 Mary  Patricia  Ryan,  "The  Function  of  the  Home  Service 
Department  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  Boston  Metropolitan  Chapter,  in 
The  Present  War.” 

3 American  Red  Cross,  Bulletin  1214,  Rev.  Oct.  1945,  P*  1* 
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The  American  Red  Cross  continues  the  program  of 
service  extended  to  members  of  the  armed  forces  and 
their  dependents  during  their  transition  from  military 
service  to  civilian  life,  at  the  same  time  recognizing 
that  the  needs  of  veterans  and  their  dependents  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  entire  community  and  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  veteran  and  his  dependents  and 
the  community  are  served  when  the  veteran  fully  assumes 
the  status  of  a civilian  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  bulletin  defines  terms  to  be  used  in  this  statement:^ 

The  terms  "servicemen"  and  "veterans"  include  both 
men  and  women. 

"Basic  maintenance"  covers  such  regularly  needed 
essentials  as  food,  shelter,  fuel,  clothing,  house- 
hold utilities  and  necessities,  and  incidental  medical 
supplies  and  services. 

"Special  needs"  are  needs  other  than  basic  maintenance, 
such  as  medical  and  hospital  needs,  transportation, 
burial,  and  others  essential  to  health  and  welfare. 

"Transition"  refers  to  the  time  required  to  provide 
opportunity  for  making  the  adjustment  from  military 
service  to  civilian  life.  The  number  of  weeks  or 
months  in  this  transition  period  will  vary  from 
individual  to  individual. 

The  statement  of  function  is  divided  as  between  servicemen  and  their 
dependents  and  veterans. 

HOME  SERVICE  PROGRAM  FOR  UNITED  STATES  SERVICEMEN 
AND  THEIR  DEPENDENTS 

Home  Service  carries  out  its  responsibility  to  this 
group  through  the  following  functions: 

A.  Consultation  and  Guidance 

Offering  a counseling  service  in  personal  and  family 
problems.  This  service  is  an  integral  part  of  all 
other  functions  of  Home  Service. 


h ibid.,  p.  5 
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B.  Financial  Assistance 

Giving  financial  assistance  from  chapter  funds,  on  the 
basis  of  need,  for  basic  maintenance  during  the  temporary 
period  pending  the  first  receipt  of  family  allowance, 
allotment,  or  officers'  pay,  and  during  periods  when  such 
payments  as  may  be  due  are  delayed  or  interrupted.  During 
this  period  Home  Service  will  assume  responsibility  for 
meeting  special  needs  either  by  referral  to  other  local 
resources  or  by  the  use  of  chapter  funds. 

After  this  temporary  period,  chapters  will,  on  a local 
basis  determine  the  extent  to  which  chapter  funds  can 
be  made  available  to  meet  special  needs  when  other 
resources  are  not  available. 

Citizenship,  settlement,  or  legal  residence  is  not  a 
prerequisite  for  assistance  from  Home  Service. 

C.  Referral  Service 

Advising  the  serviceman  and  his  dependents  of  agencies 
in  the  community  offering  services  appropriate  to  their 
needs,  explaining  the  services  offered  by  such  agencies, 
and  planning  with  the  appropriate  agencies  and  the  appli- 
cant for  consideration  of  the  problem. 

D.  Benefits 

Assisting  the  serviceman  and  his  dependents  in  presenting 
applications  for  family  allowances,  allotments,  and  other 
government  benefits. 

E,  F,  and  G in  part  do  not  apply  to  the  material  being  presented. 

G.  Reporting 

(...)  and  by  making  reports  on  home  conditions  as  needed 
by  commanding  officers  in  deciding  such  questions  as  dis- 
charge or  furlough. ^ 

The  function  to  the  veteran  is  slightly  different. 

HOME  SERVICE  PROGRAM  FOR  UNITED  STATES  VETERANS  AND 
THEIR  DEPENDENTS,  AND  DEPENDENTS  OF  DECEASED  SERVICEMEN 

AND  VETERANS 

Home  Service  carries  out  its  responsibility  to  this  group 
through  the  following  functions: 

5 Ibid.,  p.  1,  2,  3. 
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A.  Consultation  and  Guidance 


Offering  counselihg  service  in  personal  and  family 
problems.  This  service  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
other  functions  of  Home  Service. 

B.  Financial  Assistance 

1.  Giving  financial  assistance  from  chapter  funds, 
on  the  basis  of  need,  for  basic  maintenance  during  the 
temporary  period  pending  the  first  receipt  of  federal 
disability  or  death  benefits  and  during  periods  when 
such  payments  as  may  be  due  are  delayed  or  interrupted. 

2.  Chapter  funds  may  be  used  to  extend  financial 
assistance,  on  the  basis  of  need,  to  any  veteran  during 
his  period  of  transition  from  military  service  to  civ- 
ilian life  for  either  basic  maintenance  or  special  needs. 
This  will  include  the  disabled  veteran  whose  disability 
is  due  to  service,  the  disabled  veteran  whose  disability 
is  not  due  to  service,  the  able-bodied  veteran,  and  their 
dependents,  and  the  dependents  of  deceased  servicemen 
and  veterans.  Each  chapter,  on  a local  basis,  will 
determine  the  extent  to  which  its  resources  are  needed 
and  will  be  made  available  for  this  purpose.  In  planning 
this  financial  assistance  program  each  chapter  will  con- 
sider the  available  federal,  state,  and  local  resources, 
public  and  private,  including  those  especially  provided 
for  veterans  and  their  dependents. 

Citizenship,  settlement,  or  legal  residence  is  not  a 
prerequisite  for  assistance  from  Home  service. 

C.  Referral  Service 

Advising  the  veteran  and  his  dependents  of  the  agencies 
in  which  the  community  offers  services  appropriate  to 
meet  their  needs,  explaining  the  services  offered  by 
such  agencies,  and  planning  with  appropriate  agencies 
and  the  applicant  for  consideration  of  the  problem. 

D.  Claims  and  Benefits 


Assisting  the  veteran  and  his  dependents  in  presenting 
claims  for  pension  and  other  government  benefits. 


6 Ibid.,  p.  3,  4. 
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That  there  is  considerable  flexibility  for  an  individual  chapter  can 
be  seen  from  a perusal  of  the  above* 

In  general,  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Chapter  pursues  the  policy  of 
non-duplication  of  other  community  services  worked  out  on  an  individual 
basis  in  terms  of  accepted  case  work  practice.  The  plan  of  evaluating 
any  case  which  is  to  be  carried  longer  than  three  months  facilitates 
a determination  of  whether  it  is  any  longer  valid  for  Red  Cross  to  be 
carrying  the  case.  If  it  appears  to  be  a problem  of  long  duration,  it 
is  usually  referred  to  one  of  the  existing  community  agencies  for 
service.  This  is  done  on  the  basis  of  national  policy  which  demands 
that  Red  Cross  not  duplicate  other  community  services. 

SUMMARY 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  multitude  of  services  rendered 
by  the  Red  Cross  in  Home  Service  calls  for  not  only  much  specific 
technical  information,  but  definite  case  work  skills  on  the  part  of 
the  worker.  It  carries  not  only  the  responsibilities  that  the  usual 
private  agency  has  in  terras  of  helping  persons  to  a good  family  life, 
but  also  the  need  for  information  on  the  multitudinous  forms  and 
procedures,  not  only  of  the  Military,  but  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. By  the  very  nature  of  the  kind  of  service  given,  much  is  still 
handled  rapidly  on  an  emergency  basis  which  further  calls  for  skilled 
case  work.  The  very  broadness  of  scope  means  that  the  case  worker 
must  have  a sound  generic  case  work  philosophy  with  which  to  work. 
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CHAPTER  III 


PRIMARY  AND  SECONDARY  REQUESTS  BY  CLIENTS 
AND  CASE  RESULTS 

Since  the  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  determine  how  well  the 
client's  needs  were  met,  it  seems  well  to  consider  first  the  reasons 
for  initial  contact  at  Red  Cross. 

TABLE  I 

REASON  FOR  INITIAL  CONTACT  AT  RED  CROSS 


Request 

Number  of  Requests 

Deferment  from  shipping 

1 

Family  Allowance 

1 

Employment 

1 

Undesignated 

1 

Verification  of  existing  conditions 

3 

Health  and  Welfare  report 

4 

Dependency  Discharge 

4 

Furlough 

8 

Financial 

10 

Claims  or  disability  pension 

17 

Total  requests 

50 

These  requests  may  be  initiated  by  Red  Cross  or  by  the  client. 

Red  Cross  as  previously  indicated  may  do  this  rather  routinely  as  a 
result  of  notification  from  the  Red  Cross  Field  Director  that  a veteran 
has  given  Red  Cross  Power  of  Attorney.  In  the  instance  of  a serviceman 
an  inquiry  from  a Red  Cross  Field  Director  in  a man's  camp  may  request 
that  contact  with  his  family  be  initiated  by  the  chapter.  In  this  study 
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twenty-nine  contacts  were  initiated  by  Red  Cross.  The  same  type  of 
request  may  be  made  by  the  client  such  as  asking  help  in  securing  a 
furlough.  There  were  twenty-one  such  requests  in  this  study.  Generally 
Red  Cross  is  known  for  the  tangible  services  it  offers,  and  this  is  the 
type  of  request  most  frequently  received. 

Of  this  number,  Red  Cross  was  able  to  fulfill  the  request  in 
thirty-seven  of  the  cases.  In  six  cases  the  request  was  not  met  for 
various  reasons.  In  seven  cases  service  was  unnecessary  due  to  a 
change  in  the  life  circumstances  of  the  client. 

TABLE  II 

MEETING  OF  CLIENTS'  PRESENTING  REQUESTS 


Action  Taken 

Number 

Percentage 

Presenting  request  met 

37 

74 

Presenting  request  not  met 

6 

12 

Presenting  request  not  needed 

7 

14 

Total 

50 

100 

Actually  in  eighty-eight  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  results  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  presenting  request  were  quite  satisfactory,  as 
those  who  no  longer  needed  to  have  the  request  filled,  are  likely  to 
be  satisfied. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  distinctive  things  about  Red  Cross  cases 
is  the  number  in  which  Metropolitan  Home  Service  gets  in  touch  with  the 
client  as  a result  of  an  inquiry  from  a Field  Director  or  a notification 
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of  assignment  of  Power  of  Attorney.  This  meant  that  in  twenty-nine 
cases  under  study  Red  Cross  had  to  initiate  the  contact.  Below  is  a 
comparison  of  the  case  work  results  in  cases  where  Red  Cross  initiated 
contact  with  those  where  the  client  came  in  first.  This  is  shown  on 
the  basis  of  three  classifications  - Satisfactory,  Fair,  and  Unsatis- 
factory. Each  case  was  reviewed  and  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  criteria 
given  in  Chapter  I,  page  5» 

TABLE  III 

VARIABILITY  IN  EFFECTIVENESS  AS  BETWEEN 
RED  CROSS  OR  CLIENT  INITIATED  CONTACT 


Classification  as  to  Service 

Contact  Initiated 
by  Red  Cross 

Contact  Initiated 
by  Client 

No. 

Per  cent 

No. 

Per  cent 

Total 

29 

99.9 

21 

99.9 

Satisfactory 

5 

17.24 

11 

52.33 

Fair 

14 

48.27 

7 

33.33 

Unsatisfactory 

10 

34.47 

3 

14.28 

The  above  table  would  seem  to  indicate  that  a higher  proportion  of 
successful  work  can  be  done  when  the  client  initiates  the  contact. 


Thinking  in  terms  of  self-determination  and  the  need  for  participation 
on  the  part  of  the  client  this  would  seem  to  bear  out  to  an  extent  that 
there  is  more  ease  in  working  with  a client  who  is  sufficiently  mobilized 
to  come  to  the  office. 

In  terms  of  whether  or  not  the  client  was  seen  in  the  office  or 
at  home,  the  writer  questions  whether  or  not  there  was  any  significance 
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in  the  findings  as  the  variation  was  not  great,  and  this  is  such  a 
small  sample  that  it  seems  useless  to  include  it,  since  there  was  only 
a ten  per  cent  variation. 

On  the  other  hand  there  may  be  some  significance  in  the  variation 
in  the  success  of  the  case  work  where  appointments  were  made  or  not 
made.  In  the  Satisfactory  cases  fourteen  had  appointments,  two  did  not. 
In  the  Fair  cases  fifteen  had  appointments,  six  did  not.  In  the  Unsatis- 
factory cases  nine  had  appointments,  four  did  not. 

TABLE  IV 

RELATION  OF  CASE  WORK  SUCCESS  TO  MAKING 
APPOINTMENTS 


Action  taken 

Satisfactory 

Fair 

Unsatisfactory 

No. 

Per  cent 

No. 

Per  cent 

No. 

Per  cent 

Total 

16 

99.9 

21 

99.9 

13 

99.9 

Appointments  made 

14 

87.5 

15 

71.4 

9 

69.2 

Did  not  make 
appointments 

2 

12.5 

6 

28.5 

4 

30.7 

It  is  possible  that  there  is  some  relation  between  making  appoint' 
ments  and  case  work  success,  since  there  is  an  18.3  variation  between 
the  Satisfactory  and  Unsatisfactory  cases,  in  favor  of  making  appoint- 
ments. If  this  is  significant,  it  may  not  be  the  isolated  fact  that 
appointments  were  made,  but  rather  may  be  an  indicator  of  the  respect 
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the  worker  has  for  her  clients  and  her  ability  to  let  them  make  choices. 

This  might  seem  to  be  borne  out  farther  by  the  variation  in  success 
which  is  shown  in  relation  to  the  way  planning  is  done.  The  schedule 
had  a breakdown  showing  whether  planning  was  done  (1)  by  client  and 
case  worker  together,  (2)  by  the  client  alone,  (3)  by  the  case  worker 
alone,  or  (4)  whether  it  was  diffuse  uncertain  plan.  In  the  Satisfactory 
cases,  there  was  a larger  amount  of  cooperative  planning  between  worker 
and  client,  with  less  diffuse,  uncertain  planning,  or  client  or  worker 
planning.  With  the  Fair  and  Unsatisfactory  cases  there  was  less  co- 
operative planning  and  more  case  worker  planning.  See  Table  below. 

TABLE  V 

VARIATION  IN  CASE  WORK  RESULTS  DEPENDENT 

^rraMTNO 


Method 

Satisfactory 

Fair 

Unsatisfactory 

No. 

Per  cent 

No. 

Per  cent 

No. 

Per  cent 

Total 

16 

99.9 

21 

99.9 

13 

99.9 

Together 

11 

68.7 

7 

33.33 

1 

07.69 

Client 

2 

12.5 

1 

04.76 

1 

07.69 

Case  Worker 

2 

12.5 

11 

52.38 

8 

61.51 

Diffuse 

1 

06.2 

2 

09.52 

3 

23.07 

These  figures,  together  with  those  of  the  variation  in  making  appoint- 
ments, might  seem  to  indicate  that  the  case  worker  who  can  let  his 
client  work  on  his  problem  can  in  general  be  more  helpful,  but  it 
may  be  only  a trend. 
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It  will  be  recalled  that  in  thirty-seven  of  the  fifty  cases  the 
presenting  request  was  met.  (See  Table  II)  However  the  writer  has  set 
out  to  study  the  extent  to  which  clients'  needs  were  fulfilled.  There- 
fore the  fifty  cases  were  reviewed  with  an  eye  to  whether  this  meeting 
of  the  initial  request  meant  a solution  to  the  clients'  problems. 

There  were  five  cases  which  seemed  to  require  no  service  beyond 
the  presenting  request  and  there  were  three  which,  because  of  changed 
circumstances,  no  longer  needed  the  service  originally  requested.  That 
is  a total  of  eight  cases  which  showed  no  other  problems.  There  were 
then  forty-two  of  the  fifty  cases  where  other  problems  could  be  observed. 

These  forty-two  cases  in  which  there  were  secondary  problems 
presented  a rather  different  kind  of  need  from  that  of  the  first  re- 
quest. In  fact,  the  writer  believes  that  in  general  these  secondary 
problems  are  more  like  those  which  an  average  private  family  agency 
will  have  presented  initially.  (See  Table  VI,  page  seventeen) 

Whether  or  not  these  problems  were  handled  by  the  client  and  case 
worker  depended  on  many  factors,  such  as  lack  of  time,  lack  of  recogni- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  worker  or  client,  lack  of  strength  on  the  part 
of  the  client  to  go  ahead,  and  environmental  changes. 

There  was  rather  a distinct  difference  within  the  group  of  forty- 
two  cases,  in  the  handling.  They  will  be  called,  for  purposes  of 
clarity,  Group  I and  Group  II.  Group  I included  eighteen  cases  where 
there  were  obvious  problems  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  were 
not  explored.  Group  II  includes  twenty-four  cases  showing  secondary 
problems  on  which  there  was  some  work  done. 
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TABLE  VI 


SECONDARY  PROBLEMS  PRESENTED  IN  FORTY-TWO  CASES 


Kind  of  Secondary  Problem  Number 


Housekeeper  1 
Transportation  1 
Unmarried  mother  ' 1 
Undesignated  1 
Housing  1 
Feeble-minded  person  2 
Marital  2 
Deep  dependency  2 
Deaths  3 
Vocational  or  school  4 
Psychiatric  4 
Medical,  psychosomatic  or  disability  9 
Family  11 

Total  42 


There  is  a factor  which  may  have  some  importance  as  between 
these  two  groups  of  cases.  Group  I had  a higher  proportion  of  Red 
Cross  initiated  contacts  than  did  Group  II.  It  did  seem  (see  Table  III) 
that  there  was  a trend  in  the  direction  of  more  effectiveness  when  the 
client  initiated  contact  which  may  in  part  relate  to  the  greater 
success  in  Group  II.  The  following  table  shows  the  comparison  of 

client  or  Red  Cross  initiated  contacts  in  Group  I and  II. 

(See  Table  VII,  page  eighteen) 
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TABLE  VII 


COMPARISON  OF  CLIENT  OR  RED  CROSS  INITIATED 
CONTACTS  IN  GROUP  I AND  II 


Contact  by 

Group  I 

Group  II 

No. 

Per  cent 

No. 

Per  cent 

Total 

18 

99.9 

24 

99.9 

Client 

6 

33.3 

11 

45.8 

Red  Cross 

12 

66.6 

13 

54.1 

In  this  size  sample  the  writer  considers  that  there  is  not  enough 
variation  shown  in  Table  VII  to  be  significant  and  seeks  to  find  other 
factors  in  the  more  favorable  outcome  of  Group  II  cases.  The  following 
table  shows  Group  I and  Group  II  results  shown  comparatively. 

TABLE  VIII 

GROUP  I AND  GROUP  II  RESULTS  SHOWN  COMPARATIVELY 


Results 

Group  I 

Group  II 

No. 

Per  cent 

No. 

Per  cent 

Total 

18 

99.9 

24 

99.9 

Satisfactory 

1 

05.55 

9 

37.5 

Fair 

7 

38.88 

12 

50.0 

Unsatisfactory 

10 

55.55 

3 

12.5 
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SUMMARY 


In  this  chapter  the  writer  has  attempted  to  present  the  results  of 
tabulations  and  comparisons  done  from  the  schedule.  The  evaluation  and 
classification  of  cases  as  Satisfactory,  Fair,  and  Unsatisfactory  was 
done  on  the  basis  of  the  nine  factors  in  Chapter  I. 

Of  the  fifty  cases,  in  thirty-seven  the  presenting  request  was  met. 
Findings  showed  that  of  the  fifty  cases,  twenty-nine  were  Red  Cross 
initiated  contacts  and  twenty-one  were  by  the  client.  There  seemed  to 
be  a trend  to  indicate  that  more  help  could  be  given  when  the  client 
initiated  the  contact.  The  trend  seemed  to  continue  more  favorable  when 
appointments  were  made.  Further,  better  results  seemed  to  be  achieved 
when  the  client  took  part  in  the  planning. 

Forty-two  cases  of  the  total  presented  secondary  problems,  eight 
cases  seeming  to  be  adequately  handled  by  meeting  the  presenting 
problem.  The  forty-two  cases  showing  secondary  problems  were  divided 
into  Group  I and  Group  II.  Included  in  Group  I were  those  cases  in 
which  no  attempt  was  made  to  meet  the  secondary  problem.  Group  II  com- 
prised those  cases  where  an  attempt  was  made  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

There  was  a higher  proportion  of  Red  Cross  initiated  contacts  in 
Group  I,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  account  sufficiently  for  the  less 
successful  results  of  this  group.  The  writer  will  therefore  evaluate 
these  groups  further. 

In  succeeding  chapters,  then,  the  writer  will  consider  the  eight 
cases  where  meeting  the  presenting  request  seemed  adequate.  In  later 

chapters  the  forty-two  cases  where  there  was  a secondary  request  will 

\ 

be  studied  in  detail. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


CASE  WORK  HANDLING  IN  CASES  WHERE  PROBLEMS 
WERE  STATED  IN  THE  PRESENTING  REQUEST 


In  a total  of  eight  cases  there  seemed  to  be  no  secondary  request 
needing  exploration.  Of  these  cases,  two  involved  sending  a report  to 
the  Red  Cross  Field  Director.  In  another  a man,  when  offered  an  inter- 
view, came  in  but  was  not  interested  in  further  service  on  his  rejected 
claim. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  service  in  two  more  cases  where 

the  problems  were  more  complex: 

George  Green  — 28  years  old,  veteran,  single. 

He  presented  himself  as  needing  money  since  subsistence 
for  schooling  had  stopped.  He  had  quit  school  because 
of  his  concern  over  spells  of  blindness  and  blackout. 

He  wanted  to  be  helped  with  a claim  for  eyes,  sinus, 
nerves,  and  securing  services  of  a psychiatrist.  He  was 
helped  with  some  money  until  relief  from  another  agency 
was  available.  He  was  given  help  on  his  claim  and 
referred  to  a psychiatric  clinic.  He  was  diagnosed 
tentatively  by  the  clinic  as  a '’hopeless  psychopath  with 
hysteria”  although  they  offered  treatment.  He  at  first 
reacted  very  positively  to  Red  Cross  and  the  clinic,  but 
soon  reacted  very  negatively  to  the  doctor's  expectance 
he  would  face  reality.  He  likewise  reacted  by  breaking 
an  appointment  and  not  returning  for  quite  a time  after 
the  case  worker  expected  he  would  face  reality.  This 
followed  an  interview  in  which  he  said  he  really  did  not 
wish  to  work,  and  in  which  his  reasons  for  not  following 
through  on  his  claim  were  explored.  In  this  period  of 
two  months  he  actually  did  nothing  of  any  consequence 
with  his  problems  although  he  had  available  weekly  hospital 
appointments  and  case  work  service.  Mr.  G.  was  considered 
after  this  exploration  to  be  an  unlikely  case  work  prospect 
and  contacts  were  tapered. 
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In  another: 

John  James  — 47  years  old,  World  War  I veteran. 

Mr.  J.,  as  a veteran  of  World  War  I,  approached 
Red  Cross.  He  had  been  a Lieutenant  Commander  in 
the  Merchant  Marine  in  World  War  II  and  wished 
financial  assistance  or  a referral  to  a source. 

Mr.  J.  had  been  injured  in  the  Merchant  Marine  in 
1943  and  had  been  compensated  by  the  steamship 
company.  Due  to  his  hip  not  healing  well  he  was 
unemployable,  and  his  wife  was  not  well  enough  to 
work.  The  only  income  was  from  a seventeen  year  old 
son.  Since  this  was  a long  term  assistance  case,  it 
was  not  within  Red  Cross  function,  and  was  referred 
to  a family  agency  which  was  interested  in  this  pre- 
viously self-sustaining  family.  The  J’s  made  use  of 
the  family  agency. 

In  the  three  other  cases  where  the  original  request  was  not  com- 
pleted it  was  no  longer  important  due  to  a change  in  the  life  circum- 
stances of  the  client.  An  instance  follows: 

Thomas  Harr old  — veteran,  21  years  old,  single. 

Red  Cross  wrote  Mr.  H.  since  he  had  assigned  Power  of 
Attorney,  and  offered  to  assist  him  on  his  claim,  or 
any  other  problem  which  he  might  have.  He  was  very 
enthusiastic  about  California  and  was  hopeful  school 
plans  he  had  made  for  California  would  work  out.  He 
was  excited  about  his  friends  there  and  thought  life 
was  running  pretty  smoothly.  The  case  worker  ms 
inclined  to  question  the  reality  of  his  almost  euphoric 
talk  with  her,  and  wrote  reiterating  her  initial  offer. 

He  called  to  thank  her  since  his  plans  had  eventuated  and 
he  was  leaving  for  California.  He  was  well  satisfied 
with  everything,  he  said. 

SUMMARY 

In  none  of  these  eight  cases  was  there  much  sense  of  groping  or 
unmet  needs.  With  Mr.  Green,  the  early  recognition  of  an  ill  person 
meant  that  the  case  work  was  very  focused  on  agency  function  since  he 
was  receiving  treatment  in  a psychiatric  clinic,  and  it  was  not  part  of 
Red  Cross  plan  to  work  with  him  other  than  in  very  specific  areas. 

The  fact  that  Red  Cross  would  not  be  willing  to  care  for  him  indefinitely 
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probably  means  that  Red  Cross  did  not  completely  meet  his  needs,  but  it 
is  questionable  whether  any  agency  could  and  certainly  whether  any 
agency  should* 


CHAPTER  V 


DISCUSSION  OF  CASES  WHERE  SECONDARY  NEED 
WAS  NOT  HANDLED 
GROUP  I 


Group  I is  composed  of  those  cases  where  the  client  stated  a 
problem  over  and  above  the  presenting  need  for  which  he  possibly  was 
asking  help.  In  these  eighteen  cases  in  Group  I the  case  worker  for 
some  reason  did  not  touch  on  the  problem. 

Since  it  is  not  the  writer's  interest  to  dwell  too  much  on  the 

negative  aspects  of  these  cases,  but  to  get  into  those  where  there  was 

encouraging  activity,  a few  of  these  will  be  briefly  touched  on. 

William  Beeman  — 26  years  old,  veteran,  single. 

Red  Cross  wrote  offering  this  veteran,  who  had  assigned 
Red  Cross  Power  of  Attorney,  service  on  his  claim  or 
any  other  problems.  The  record  reads  "Mr.  B.  was  very 
confused,  and  it  was  difficult  to  understand  what  he 
was  saying.  Intermittently  his  sentences  were  incoherent 
and  seemed  to  be  just  a jumble  of  words  and  sounds"(...) 

"According  to  Mr.  B.  he  was  an  TNP'"  (neuro-psychiatric 
case)  "in  England  for  approximately  a year.  (...)  Another 
appointment  was  made  for  Mr.  B.  but  he  cancelled.  (...) 

Since  I have  not  heard  from  Mr.  B.  I am  closing  the  case." 

However,  Mr.  B.  returned  another  time,  talking  much  of  his 
aches  and  pains  in  the  jumbled  way  before  described.  He 
said  he  did  not  like  doctors  and  would  not  see  them,  then 
said  he  would.  Case  was  closed. 

It  is  interesting  that,  with  this  disoriented  veteran,  no  psychiatric 
referral  was  attempted  or  offered,  and  apparently  not  even  considered,  it 
would  appear  from  the  worker's  evaluation.  He  seems  so  badly  disorganized 
that  it  would  be  Red  Cross  responsibility  to  make  some  attempt  to  help 
him  get  treatment.  His  claim  could  not  be  completed. 

The  following  is  a different  kind  of  problem. 
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Mrs.  Charles  Rowland  — 28  years  of  age,  married,  son  4 years  old. 
A request  from  a Red  Cross  Field  Director  to  send  supporting 
evidence  for  a dependency  discharge  asked  for  information 
on  these  two  points:  the  physical  condition  of  the  wife; 
whether  there  was  grave  necessity  for  the  husband's  presence. 

The  doctor,  when  contacted,  said  she  was  over-dependent  on 
her  husband  and  that  she  would  have  a nervous  breakdown  if 
he  were  not  brought  home.  In  a home  call  Mrs.  R.  told  of 
many  physical  symptoms,  such  as  aching  teeth,  and  the  shock 
of  her  husband's  induction.  Because  of  the  worker's  un- 
certainty about  the  validity  of  Mrs.  R's  illnesses  she 
called  her  dentist  as  well  as  her  doctor  both  of  whom  said 
she  had  functional  illness.  She  records  that  she  later 
spoke  to  her  supervisor  "to  clarify  in  my  mind  whether  or 
not  Mrs.  R.  was  sincere  in  her  complaints.  I was  somewhat 
suspicious  since  the  two  doctors  concerned  (...)  have  each 
seen  her  only  on  a couple  of  occasions  therefore  felt 
perhaps  they  were  not  in  a position  to  diagnose  her  case 
as  a functional  ailment."  The  inclination  of  the  super- 
visor was  to  accept  the  doctors'  statements.  In  the 
worker's  report  to  the  Field  Director  she  says  the  doctor 
"stated  that  the  serviceman  s wife  complained  of  many 
ailments  for  which  he  can  find  no  physical  basis.  He 
cannot  treat  her  medically.  In  his  opinion,  Mrs.  R.  has  a 
father-fixation,  meaning  that  she  is  over-dependent  on  her 
husband.  As  a result  Mrs.  R.  has  a nervous  condition  which 
manifests  itself  by  her  frequent  crying,  functional  com- 
plaints and  a general  feeling  of  inadequacy."  In  the 
closing  summary  she  says  "In  the  event  that  the  serviceman 
does  not  receive  his  discharge  in  the  very  near  future,  it 
is  possible  that  Mrs.  R.  will  have  a very  difficult  time 
adjusting." 

The  writer  considers  two  things  are  evident  here;  first  that  the 
worker  sent  an  excellent  and  unbiased  statement  for  the  use  of  the 
military  regardless  of  her  own  feelings.  This  is  no  doubt  related  to 
the  closeness  of  definition  of  Red  Cross  function,  which  means  that  in 
such  an  instance  a client  is  protected  from  a worker's  feelings,  since 
objective  data  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Military.  Although  the  worker 
finally  came  to  the  recognition  of  the  client’s  problem  as  emotional. 


it  would  seem  as  if  she  were  hampered  by  her  own  feelings  from  offering 
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assistance  for  the  client's  emotional  problems. 

SUMMARY 

These  two  cases  show  to  an  extent  how  a worker's  own  lack  of 
ability  to  evaluate  a client's  problems,  as  well  as  how  the  worker's 
own  feelings  may  enter  strongly,  to  the  detriment  of  the  client.  In 
the  Beeman  case  it  rather  seemed  the  worker  was  more  concerned  about 
the  difficulty  she  had  in  interviewing  the  veteran,  and  his  confusion 
seemed  to  be  disturbing  to  her.  The  Rowland  case  indicates  certain 
controls  of  Red  Cross  function. 


. *: 
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CHAPTER  VI 


CASE  WORK  PROCESS  WHERE  PROBLEMS 
WERE  DEALT  WITH  BEYOND  THE  PRESENTING  REQUEST 

GROUP  II 


The  remaining  twenty- four  cases  of  Group  II,  where  there  were 
problems  beyond  the  presenting  request  which  both  the  case  worker  and 
client  saw,  will  be  illustrated  by  the  three  following  cases  shown  in 
as  much  process  as  is  practical. 

Since  the  cases  in  which  Red  Cross  initiated  contact  are  difficult, 
the  writer  thought  it  might  be  well  to  present  one  in  which  some  focus 
was  achieved  with  some  beginning  of  working  out  of  the  very  serious 
problems • 

Edward  'Wilson  — age  21  years,  veteran,  single. 

Red  Cross  received  notification  from  the  Field  Director 
at  Veterans  Administration  that  the  veteran's  claim  was 
recently  adjudicated  with  no  change  in  the  veteran’s 
previous  rating  of  thirty  per  cent  for  a nervous  con- 
dition. Further  information  showed  that  Mr.  W.  had  been 
discharged  in  August,  1943  with  a diagnosis  of  psycho- 
neurosis, hypochondriasis  manifested  by  a history  of 
nervousness,  social  maladjustment,  weakness  since  child- 
hood. Following  virus  pneumonia,  veteran  had  joint  pains, 
blackout,  dizziness,  and  spells  of  chills. 

Following  the  notice  of  adjudication  the  case  worker  wrote 
in  December,  1946,  to  Mr.  W.  offering  him  service  on  his 
claim  or  other  problems.  He  came  in  for  three  interviews 
with  one  worker  who  then  left  the  agency,  and  then  made 
and  kept  three  interviews  with  a second  worker.  If  he 
were  offered  a definite  appointment,  he  was  never  able 
to  accept  it,  finding  it  necessary  to  change  the  appoint- 
ment. 

He  was  a diffident  young  man,  tall,  blond,  and  well 
dressed.  Interviews  were  halting  as  he  had  difficulty 
in  expressing  himself.  Since  his  release  from  service  he 
said  that  he  had  worked  briefly  at  his  old  trade  of 
machinist,  but  disliked  it.  He  left  this  work  to  care  for 
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his  mother  who  died  in  January,  1946.  He  expressed  a 
considerable  amount  of  feeling  about  her  death  and 
discussed  it  in  some  detail.  He  had  not  worked  since 
her  death,  but  kept  house  for  his  father  and  a brother. 

In  discussing  his  service  experience,  he  exhibited  pride 
in  having  been  able  to  enlist  in  the  Army  Air  Corps 
ground  crew,  due  to  his  good  I.  Q.  Since  he  had  little 
interest  in  employment,  the  worker  asked  him  whether  he 
had  considered  college.  After  some  discussion  he  decided 
he  would  be  interested  in  having  vocational  counseling  at 
one  of  the  Veterans  Administration  centers,  and  the  worker 
agreed  to  get  him  an  appointment.  He  was  to  secure  the 
form  for  veteran  rehabilitation. 

They  both  followed  through  the  plan  and  in  the  interim 
before  it  eventuated,  he  told  the  worker  about  his  upset 
two  years  before  at  breaking  up  with  a girl.  He  told  her 
of  his  drinking,  gambling,  and  inability  to  sleep  at 
night.  Heavy  drinking  was  one  of  the  few  things  which 
made  him  sleep,  but  he  disliked  to  be  dependent  on  it. 

In  the  same  way  he  was  unwilling  to  take  sedatives  which 
the  doctor  prescribed  to  make  him  sleep.  As  he  talked 
of  his  aches  and  pains  the  worker  asked  if  he  had  con- 
sidered going  to  the  Veterans  Administration  clinic.  He 
had  only  considered  it. 

When  he  was  seen  at  a later  time  he  was  hopeful  that  the 
guidance  tests  would  show  up  favorably  for  journalism. 

He  said  he  would  not  go  into  mechanics  regardless  of  test 
results.  He  told  in  some  detail  of  nervous  attacks  in 
which  he  would  shake  all  over  and  get  very  hot.  He  was 
unable  to  sit  still  for  any  length  of  time.  He  talked 
about  not  being  able  to  sleep  until  four  or  five  in  the 
morning. 

He  was  told  at  this  point  that  the  worker  was  leaving,  but 
he  would  be  transferred  to  another  worker.  He  came  to  the 
office  in  response  to  the  new  worker's  appointment.  She 
was  inclined  to  question  the  validity  of  the  guidance 
referral  in  view  of  his  nervous  condition,  although  this 
was  not  expressed.  However,  she  did  skirt  around  the 
possibilities  of  a medical  or  psychiatric  referral  until 
it  was  obvious  he  was  eager  only  to  follow  through  on  the 
guidance.  Hence  the  worker  fell  in  with  this  plan. 

When  seen  later  he  had  learned  that  his  guidance  results 
were  such  that  he  could  enter  college,  and  he  was  full 
of  hope.  The  worker  found  that  in  view  of  his  rating 
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for  a nervous  condition  he  had  been  seen  by  the  Veterans 
Administration  psychiatrist  who  found  it  medically 
feasible  that  he  be  trained.  He  had  been  referred  to 
the  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic  which  Mr.  W.  had  not  liked 
much.  Here  the  worker  did  some  interpretation  of  the 
importance  of  it,  and  brought  out  that  attending  the 
Mental  Hygiene  Clinic  was  integral  to  the  plan. 

She  talked  with  him  about  entering  prep  school  since 
he  could  not  be  admitted  to  college  until  fall  and 
since  he  lacked  some  credits.  He  was  interested. 

With  his  approval  she  talked  with  his  guidance  counselor 
before  he  left,  clarifying  several  points. 

The  following  week  he  had  completed  his  guidance,  applied 
at  a university,  was  attending  the  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic, 
had  made  plans  to  enter  prep  school,  but  was  in  a rage. 

It  took  her  some  time  to  discover  why  he  was  so  upset  and 
angry.  It  was  only  a technical  matter  about -entering  the 
university  which  she  was  able  to  clear  up  while  he  was  in 
the  office  by  a phone  call. 

He  entered  prep  school  and  was  attending  regularly  when  the 
worker  last  heard  from  him. 


Definite  conclusions  cannot  be  drawn  from  this,  but  it  does  seem  to 
the  writer  to  indicate  a trend  in  the  way  in  which  focus  may  be  achieved 
with  a neurotic  veteran  if  he  is  given  some  help  in  finding  himself. 

The  worker  carefully  built  up  Mr.  W's  interest  in  school,  empha- 
sizing the  one  thing  of  which  he  was  a bit  sure,  namely  his  I.  Q. 

They  definitely  planned  together,  and  both  workers  did  nothing  without 
making  very  sure  this  man  wished  them  to  do  it.  Appointments  were  very 
much  under  his  control.  Not  much  feeling  was  gone  into  with  this  man 
who  feels  so  explosively  about  things,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 


interview.  At  this  t everything  looked  as  if  it  would  topple  over, 


if  the  worker  could  n iscover  what  was  troubling  Mr.  W.  His 
anxiety  lest  he  really  riot  be  able  to  complete  college  plans  because 
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of  the  confusing  mechanics  through  which  he  had  been,  seemed  not  too 
unreal.  He  had  really  done  very  much,  having  seen  many  different 
people,  and  he  had  a frustrating  experience  in  trying  to  reach  the 
university  official.  The  very  reality  of  his  anger  is  good  plus  the 
impelling  effect  of  it,  once  utilized. 

It  is  probable  that  a psychiatric  referral  would  have  been  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  accomplish  without  the  motivation  of  the  school 
plan.  "Jith  this  uncertain  young  man  this  indirect  means  accomplished 
the  desirable  goal  of  psycho-therapy  as  well  as  giving  him  something 
toward  which  to  work. 


. 


CHAPTER  VII 


CASE  WORK  PROCESS  WHERE  PROBLEMS 
WERE  DEALT  WITH  BEYOND  THE  PRESENTING  REQUEST 
GROUP  II  CONTINUED 


The  following  is  a good  illustration  of  comparatively  short  term 
case  work  in  limited  areas.  It  is  a family  situation  in  which  the 
client  made  the  contact. 

Mary  Morris  — 19  years  old,  re-enlisted  serviceman's  wife, 
pregnant,  son  Donnie,  three  and  one-half  years  old,  came 
with  her  to  apply. 

Mrs.  M.  applied  September,  1946,  one  month  after  Mr.  M.  had 
re-enlisted  in  the  army  at  her  insistence,  since  she  had  been 
able  to  live  on  the  allotment,  but  could  not  get  by  on  the 
readjustment  allowance  he  was  drawing.  She  had  mis-spent  the 
mustering-in  allotment  and  complied  with  the  worker's  request 
that  she  manage  until  it  would  be  within  Red  Cross  policy  to 
assist.  She  had  been  "urged"  by  the  Intake  worker  to  get 
pre-natal  care  since  she  was  due  to  deliver  in  November  but 
took  no  action.  She  was  again  "urged"  at  the  time  of 
establishing  eligibility  but  took  no  action  before  the  Family 
Service  worker  saw  her. 

This  worker  recognized  concern  she  had  about  Donnie's  health 
and  helped  her  express  it.  She  also  expressed  concern  about 
herself,  but  her  fear  of  doctors.  The  worker  asked  if  she 
would  be  afraid  of  a woman  doctor,  and  learning  that  she 
would  not,  brought  forth  Mrs.  M's  embarrassment  about  going 
to  a man  doctor  at  the  time  of  Donnie's  birth.  She  had  been 
delivered  at  this  time  without  pre-natal  care.  Her  present 
sleeplessness  she  related  to  another  worry,  an  eviction  on 
which  the  case  worker  agreed  to  help.  Mrs.  M.  wished  to 
check  a nearby  clinic  regarding  pre-natal  care. 

She  told  that  Donnie  expected  to  have  a "sister".  When  the 
worker  pointed  out  it  might  not  be  a girl  she  appeared 
amazed.  She  then  moved  into  telling  this  worker  (who  had  not 
seen  Donnie)  that  people  thought  he  was  a girl,  describing 
his  long  yellow  curls.  She  did  not  respond  to  the  case 
worker's  question  whether  she  wished  he  were  a girl,  other 
than  to  say  she  planned  to  cut  the  hair  when  she  got  a 
picture  of  him. 
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When  seen  next  she  discussed  Donnie's  wetting  the  bed 
saying  it  was  due  to  weak  kidneys,  but  saying  she  did 
not  think  it  was  bad  enough  to  hit  him  for  as  her 
relatives  suggested.  The  worker  was  not  concerned  saying 
that  if  she  could  train  him  in  another  year  or  so  it 
would  be  quite  normal. 

She  was  pleased  to  te]l  she  had  made  an  appointment  at 
the  private  hospital.  In  talking  about  the  new  baby  she 
said  "she  had  always  wanted  a girl  and  had  wanted  to  have 
Donnie  be  a girl."  She  could  not  say  she  still  wanted 
him  to  be  a girl,  but  went  into  a statement  of  concern 
he  would  be  a "sissy"  if  his  curls  were  not  cut,  and  that 
she  wanted  him  to  get  along  with  "the  kids."  She  had  at 
this  time  chosen  only  a boy's  name,  her  father's,  for  the 
new  baby.  He  had  been  a very  kind  man,  whose  favorite 
she  was  and  on  his  death  when  she  was  seven  she  had  felt 
great  loss. 

When  next  seen  she  had  been  to  a nice  middle-aged  doctor. 
She  again  brought  up  Donnie's  curls  and  said  she  wished 
to  keep  him  a girl  hence  the  worker  asked  if  she  cared 
to  review  her  experiences  with  men,  which  she  did. 

Her  father's  death  at  seven  years  had  meant  that  she,  her 
mother  and  sister  had  lived  alone.  At  fourteen  she  had 
lots  of  dates,  claimed  forced  impregnation  at  fifteen  by 
Mr.  M.  and  forced  marriage  at  sixteen.  Her  mother  had 
"hollered"  at  her  when  she  found  out  about  it.  However, 
she  had  not  had  any  sexual  instruction,  but  seemingly  knew 
what  she  was  doing.  She  found  sexual  relationships  very 
unpleasant  and  constantly  forced  by  Mr.  M.  and  submitted 
to  by  her  as  a good  Roman  Catholic.  She  had  known  only 
her  sister's  girl  babies,  and  had  in  general  lived  in  a 
very  female  climate.  Her  fears  of  marriage  and  pregnancy 
were  touched  on. 

When  seen  next  she  had  been  able  to  allow  Mr.  M.  to  have 
Donnie's  hair  cut.  Mr.  M.  had  been  home  and  she  wished 
Red  Cross  to  learn  whether  he  was  Absent  Without  Leave, 
which  the  worker  agreed  to  check.  Mrs.  M.  was  helped  to 
see  that  Donnie's  wetting  and  noisy  conduct  were  attention 
getting  devices. 

In  the  next  month  there  ensued  a period  of  great  anxiety 
based  on  fears  Mr.  M.  was  Absent  Without  Leave  implying  to 
Mrs.  M.  she  would  not  get  her  allotment.  Reassurance  that 
Red  Cross  would  carry  her  financially  did  not  have  meaning 
at  all.  She  was  sure  that  Mr.  M.  was  engaged  in  criminal 
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activity  as  he  had  threatened  this.  She  was  worried  about 
the  eviction,  about  plans  for  Mr,. M's  alcoholic  mother  to 
keep  Donnie  during  confinement,  had  fears  about  her  own 
health  with  numberless  aches  and  pains.  She  began  to  talk 
about  the  two  nervous  breakdowns  Mr.  M.  had  in  service,  a 
court  martial  for  killing  some  prisoners,  and  case  worker 
agreed  he  was  mixed  up.  Mrs.  M.  decided  she  did  not  love 
him  if  he  could  have  left  her  in  such  a difficult  spot  as 
this  when  she  was  pregnant.  She  left  the  room  in  tears, 
returning  to  announce  that  she  must  love  him  because  she 
was  a good  Roman  Catholic.  The  case  worker  pointed  out 
that  she  might  feel  she  should  love  him,  but  wondered  if 
she  could  regardless  of  what  he  did.  She  said  he  was 
"irresponsible  and  always  had  been",  but  the  case  worker 
brought  up  the  fact  of  the  alcoholic  mother-in-law.  Mrs.  M. 
here  began  to  develop  some  understanding  about  Mr.  M's 
early  life  with  this  mother  who  drank,  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  on  his  own  since  his  early  teens.  But  Mrs.  M. 
did  not  like  the  whole  thing.  She  just  was  not  going  to 
live  with  him  any  more,  she  felt.  It  was  absolutely  hope- 
less. He  only  came  and  got  her  pregnant  and  it  could  not 
go  on  like  this  indefinitely  with  her  having  one  child  after 
another  and  his  running  away. 

The  case  worker  here  gave  her  some  facts  about  her  eligi- 
bility for  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  since  she  might  have 
possibly  been  identifying  with  her  own  mother's  difficulty, 
and  she  was  again  reassured  about  Red  Cross  responsibility 
for  her  at  this  time. 

When  next  seen,  she  was  feeling  fine,  a thing  she  found 
difficult  to  understand  since  she  was  over  time  for  delivery. 
She  brought  out  some  guilt  about  having  Donnie  in  bed  with 
her  which  she  did  last  week  when  he  was  ill,  but  said  she 
enjoyed  it  and  she  knew  she  should  stop.  The  worker  in 
seeking  what  lay  behind  this  led  her  into  talk  which  indi- 
cated she  was  aware  of  children's  interest  in  sex.  This 
led  into  the  fact  that  Mrs.  M.  herself  had  no  sexual 
instruction,  and  for  the  first  time  she  was  able  with  the 
worker's  permission  to  say  that  she  was  "a  little  mad" 
when  the  worker  talked  about  sex,  feeling  that  it  was  not 
something  to  be  discussed  in  a conversation.  The  worker 
pointed  out  that  this  was  more  than  a conversation,  namely 
an  attempt  to  get  at  her  feelings  about  sex. 

Attempts  to  locate  Mr.  M.  were  unavailing,  which  was 
frustrating  to  Mrs.  M. 
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Mrs.  M.  bore  a girl,  Mary  Jean,  and  seemed  to  feel  her 
problems  were  all  over.  However,  when  seen  later,  she 
brought  out  her  deep  fear  of  Mr.  M.  His  threats  he 
would  kill  her  if  he  found  her  out  with  other  men  were  not 
going  to  frighten  her,  she  said.  She  was  going  out  New 
Year's  eve  with  her  sister  and  brother-in-law.  Mr.  M. 
would  not  even  approve  of  that.  She  brought  out  much  fear 
of  him,  much  hostility,  and  a wish  to  know  he  was  somewhere 
safe  so  that  he  could  not  get  her.  Only  slightly  did  she 
accept  some  of  the  overseas  experiences  he  had  been  through 
as  difficult.  She  was  defiant  in  her  plans  to  go  out,  re- 
gardless of  the  consequences.  She  had  some  reasons  to  be 
fearful  he  was  around  as  there  had  been  a number  of  mys- 
terious phone  calls. 

Although  the  worker  was  in  touch  with  Mrs.  M.  by  phone,  it 
was  two  months  before  Mrs.  M.  requested  a home  call.  When 
the  case  worker  called  she  told  her  immediately  that  Mr.  M. 
had  been  with  her  the  past  three  weeks  and  he  had  finally 
admitted  he  was  Absent  Without  Leave.  She  became  very 
severe  about  it,  when  he  did  not  wish  to  turn  himself  in, 
threatening  to  divorce  him  "no  matter  how  1 felt"  about 
it.  She  had  not  called  the  case  worker  to  come  until 
she  had  a letter  from  him  which  she  thought  verified  that 
he  was  in  the  guard  house.  She  indicated  she  felt  respon- 
sible for  his  being  Absent  ’Without  Leave,  and  this  had 

come  about  from  her  recognition  that  she  had  made  him  feel 
she  did  not  love  him.  The  record  reads  "She  loves  him  now 

and  she  feels  that  she  has  given  him  this  chance",  (to 

turn  himself  in.)  (...)  "She  said  that  she  feels  she  must 
make  a go  of  this  marriage,  at  least  since  she  has  two 
children.  I said  that  was  good.  I had  not  realized  that 
she  felt  it  was  her  fault  he  was  AWOL.  She  said  she  did 
because  it  was  she  who  pushed  him  into  the  Army.  She 
wanted  him  in  the  Army  because  the  Army  meant  some  security 
for  her.  She  had  never  had  financial  security  and  she 
guessed  that  was  why."  (...)  "I  wondered  whether  there  was 
anything  else  that  made  her  wish  to  have  him  in  the  Army. 

She  said  'no'  she  can  stand  to  have  him  around  now.  I said 
she  had  said  'now'.  'Yes'  she  replied,  she  had  loved  him 
in  this  last  three  weeks.  I thought  that  was  fine.  I 
wondered  how  it  had  come  about,  she  had  been  pretty  mad  at 
him  before.  She  had  been,  but  they  had  had  a good  three 
weeks.  She  had  shown  him  a little  of  the  love  and  affection 
that  he  so  badly  needs  and  she  went  back  to  a certain  extent 
over  his  deprived  childhood." 

When  seen  subsequently  Mrs.  M.  was  planning  eagerly  for 
"when  Johnny  gets  home."  The  anxiety  she  had  displayed 
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throughout  the  contact  in  regard  to  money  had  eased 
up  greatly.  Her  anxiety  and  concern  in  relation  to 
the  eviction  and  money  needs  had  been  constantly  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  reality  situation  and  no 
reassurance  seemed  to  help.  The  relief  of  her  conflict 
over  her  marriage  and  men  has  definitely  meant  a 
lessening  of  her  pressures  about  money. 

Donnie  has  become  a lively  boy  who  no  longer  wets  the 
bed.  Mary  Jean  is  rather  fragile,  but  well. 


SUMMARY 

Without  going  into  this  relationship  deeply  and  keeping  things 
pretty  much  on  the  present  level,  Mrs.  M.  seems  to  have  resolved  many 
of  her  conflicts  about  her  marital  problem  and  son.  She  still  remains 
a rather  dependent  person,  yet  she  seems  to  have  moved  in  the  direction 
of  maturity.  She  will  probably  have  further  problems  with  Mr.  M. 
but  she  has  also  learned  in  this  time  to  use  help. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


CASE  WORK  PROCESS  WHERE  PROBLEMS 
WERE  DEALT  WITH  BEYOND  THE  PRESENTING  REQUEST 
GROUP  II  CONTINUED 


This  case  of  a veteran  who  first  applied  for  financial  assistance, 

revealed  a complex  emotional  problem  as  a result  of  focus  around  Red 

Cross  function,  and  the  worker's  awareness  of  some  contributing  problem 

Joe  Thomson  — age  22  years,  veteran,  single,  brother 
Bobby,  17  years,  living  with  him. 

Joe,  a veteran  enrolled  in  art  school,  requested 
financial  assistance  pending  receipt  of  subsistence 
checks.  Interviews  were  focused  on  helping  Joe  who 
came  from  a small  town  in  Maine,  find  employment  as 
he  obviously  could  not  live  on  his  subsistence  after 
he  received  it.  He  had  an  opportunity  to  take  two 
jobs,  one  of  which  he  took  and  kept  only  a few  weeks. 

He  left  this  job  when  he  learned  from  the  Veterans 
Administration  representative  that  he  was  earning  too 
much  to  be  eligible  for  subsistence.  The  other  job 
he  turned  down  because  the  rate  was  too  low.  These 
actions  precipitated  his  return  to  Red  Cross  for  funds. 

The  worker  had  asked  Joe  if  he  thought  of  Red  Cross 
as  offering  any  other  service  than  financial.  He  did 
not.  Interviews  were  friendly,  with  Joe  bringing  in 
his  drawings,  pictures  of  his  brothers,  and  making 
mention  of  his  mother’s  death.  This  family  of  eight 
children  seemed  closely  bound,  but  discussion  of  their 
relationship  was  all  rather  superficial  to  this  point. 

However,  the  situation  changed  measurably  when  Joe 
brought  in  the  application  for  dependency  allowance 
received  from  his  father.  He  had  sent  it  to  Maine  with 
instructions  as  to  how  it  should  be  filled  out  to  show 
a deficit  in  the  budget.  His  father  returned  it  with 
indication  that  his  income  covered  the  budget.  It 
then  became  apparent  that  in  spite  of  this,  Joe  wished 
to  take  responsibility.  He  then  began  to  speak  at 
great  length  and  with  a rush  of  feeling  about  his 
father’s  meanness  to  the  children,  the  beatings  to  them 
and  the  mother  by  the  father,  and  his  mother's  death. 

The  worker's  activity  consisted  largely  in  encouraging 
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him  to  talk,  indicating  sympathy  and  understanding. 

Then  he  began  to  question  why  certain  things  happened  in 
relation  to  his  family  and  was  able  to  gain  insight  in 
some  areas.  He  was  able  to  see  how  his  father  might  have 
felt  displaced  by  the  children,  hesitating  rather  briefly 
before  saying,  ’’Could  it  be  that  he  was  jealous?”  He 
questioned  why  his  father  would  like  the  younger  ones 
consistently  less  and  saw  it  as  jealousy.  He  brought  out 
that  the  eldest  sister  Doris  was  more  like  Mr.  T.  than  the 
rest  and  saw  her  as  having  ’’unexpressed  feelings  of  jealousy.  ” 
He  blamed  his  father  for  his  mother's  death,  since  she  con- 
tinued to  have  children  in  spite  of  a severe  heart  condition. 
He  could  not  accept  his  mother's  having  a part  in  this. 

Joe's  wish  to  take  care  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  away 
from  his  father  led  him  to  say  that  he  had  always  felt 
like  a father  to  them. 

When  the  worker  suggested  talking  these  problems  over 
at  another  time,  he  went  on  talking  saying  he  had  never 
before  understood  this,  but  now  he  was  beginning  to 
understand.  He  used  to  get  drunk  in  the  Army  and  talk 
about  it.  He  also  talked  to  the  Chaplains,  but  no  one 
gave  him  any  help  on  it.  He  was  very  pleased  with  what 
the  worker  helped  him  to  discern  in  respect  to  his  father's 
harshness  toward  the  children. 

Joe  did  not  keep  his  next  appointment,  and  the  worker 
recognized  it  might  stem  from  the  previous  discussion,  but 
knew  also  that  he  had  received  $160  subsistence  from  the 
government.  Since  he  still  needed  to  furnish  proof  of 
dependency,  the  worker  phoned  to  offer  him  a chance  to  come 
in  which  he  eagerly  accepted. 

Joe  came  in  a little  high  on  beer,  bringing  his  drawings 
and  saying  when  asked,  "I  want  to  talk  mostly  about  the 
allotment.”  This  was  covered  simply  and  quickly.  When 
asked  whether  he  wished  to  talk  about  anything  else,  he 
wanted  to  continue  with  "what  we  were  talking  about  the 
other  day.”  He  then  said  that  his  brother  thought  it  was 
all  his  father's  fault,  but  recognized  his  brother's 
feelings  were  different  than  his  own.  He  was  expressing 
his  own  thinking  in  this  way,  however,  he  did  tell  the 
worker.  He  talked  again  of  his  father's  harshness  and 
developed  some  understanding  of  the  father's  childhood 
deprivations  whichJoe  could  see  influenced  his  father's 
adult  attitudes. 
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At  the  next  appointment  he  not  only  moved  it  up  a day 
but  brought  in  his  seventeen  year  old  brother  Bobby. 

He  asked  the  worker  to  see  Bobby,  too.  Bobby  had  lost 
the  job  which  had  brought  him  to  Boston  two  months 
before  because  he  had  consistently  over-slept.  Since 
he  had  become  unemployed,  he  had  been  dependent  finan- 
cially on  Joe.  The  interview  was  a little  awkward  at 
first  for  Joe  distinctly  wanted  Bobby  drawn  into  the 
family  discussion.  As  Bobby  began  telling  of  his  difficult 
times  in  the  five  years  after  the  mother's  death,  he  relaxed, 
as  did  Joe.  As  the  eldest  at  home,  Bobby  had  been  forced 
by  his  father  to  be  responsible  for  the  housework,  to  care 
for  the  two  younger  boys,  as  well  as  to  attend  school 
himself.  When  the  worker  was  sympathetic,  Bobby  went  into 
a highly  emotional  account  of  the  way  in  which  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  killed  his  mother. 

Bobby  had  been  ejected  from  a parochial  school  for  some 
malfeasance.  He  was  not  able  to  secure  reinstatement  as 
his  mother  asked,  so  she  went  to  the  school  with  him.  On 
arrival  she  was  so  weak  she  could  not  even  ring  the  door- 
bell. On  admittance,  they  waited  some  time  in  a room  full 
of  saints'  pictures.  Suddenly  she  began  to  fall,  and  he 
described  his  terror  during  it,  as  if  she  took  a very  long 
time  to  drop.  As  she  fell,  her  temple  hit  the  radiator. 

He  ran  out  crying  that  she  had  fainted.  The  sisters  came, 
cried  out  that  he  had  killed  his  mother,  and  commanded  him 
to  go  to  the  chapel  to  pray  for  forgiveness.  The  worker 
here  said  that  actually  he  knew  his  mother  had  a heart  con- 
dition. Joe  was  vigorously  agreeing.  Bobby’s  mood  began 
to  lighten  and  he  began  to  smile,  and  wanted  to  tell  more. 

He  explained  that  although  his  mother  had  a blue  bump  on 
her  head  from  striking  the  radiator,  he  never  could  have 
caught  her.  He  turned  to  Joe  saying  he  had  only  weighed 
eighty-five  pounds  at  the  time  and  he  could  not  have  held 
her.  Joe  again  agreed  vigorously. 

All  of  the  children  at  school  said  he  had  killed  her,  too, 
and  it  got  so  bad  that  his  uncle  took  him  away  to  New  York 
at  which  time  he  really  became  upset,  thinking  this  proved 
he  had  done  it.  The  doctor  was  the  only  one  who  had  told 
him  he  did  not  do  it.  The  worker  wondered  why  he  did  not 
believe  the  doctor.  Bobby  thought  he  was  just  trying  to 
reassure  him  and  that  was  the  reason  why  he  didn’t  tell 
him  the  truth.  The  worker  tried  to  make  maximum  use  of 
the  doctor's  statement,  pointing  out  to  Bobby  that  he 
knew  his  mother  had  a bad  heart.  Bobby's  mood  lifted. 

The  worker  thought  Bobby  needed  some  help  in  thinking 
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further  on  this,  since  five  years  was  a long  time  to 
carry  such  a burden.  Joe  was  immediately  interested,  and 
the  worker  assured  him  that  she  or  someone  could  help  on 
this.  Joe  wanted  him  to  have  help.  That  the  two  boys 
already  felt  better  was  indicated  by  their  saying  they 
could  now  go  home  for  Christmas,  have  a good  time,  and 
make  their  younger  brothers  enjoy  it  as  well. 

After  Christmas  Joe  was  excited  at  the  change  in  his  father, 
whom  he  thought  seemed  glad  to  see  them  all.  They  had  not 
had  any  quarrels  in  the  whole  two  weeks  at  home.  When  the 
worker  asked  if  Joe  thought  his  attitude  was  any  different 
toward  his  father,  he  thought  he  was  no  longer  angry  at 
his  father,  he  now  pitied  his  father. 

Joe  was  concerned  about  Bobby,  who  was  continuing  his 
nightmares  and  woke  up  crying  in  the  night.  He  was  not 
eating,  wished  to  stay  in  bed,  and  was  upset  at  not  being 
able  to  get  a job.  At  Joe's  suggestion,  the  worker  agreed 
to  see  Bobby  alone.  He  told  the  worker  that  Bobby  felt 
as  if  he  had  known  her  all  his  life. 

When  Bobby  came  in,  he  said  that  sometimes  he  thought  he 
had  killed  his  mother,  sometimes  not.  He  was  confused. 

He  wanted  to  talk  further  about  it.  He  was  helped  to 
understand  that  when  the  doctor  who  had  told  him  definitely 
but  roughly  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  her  death  might 
have  spoken  so  out  of  anger  that  Bobby  was  accused.  Further, 
he  saw  that  the  nuns  in  their  excitement  and  fear  of  blame 
to  themselves  might  have  said  he  was  at  fault.  He  was  able 
to  understand  the  school  children's  blaming  him  as  merely 
picking  up  adult  attitudes.  In  regard  to  his  father,  it 
was  necessary  to  review  his  guilt  about  beating  and  neglecting 
his  wife  making  his  guilt  such  that  he  needed  to  find  a 
scapegoat  in  Bobby.  Since  this  had  been  done  to  an  extent 
in  the  first  interview,  it  was  reiterated  with  more  emphasis. 

A further  thing  Bobby  did  not  understand  was  why,  although 
he  had  been  "the  cream  of  the  crop"  before  his  mother's 
death,  his  father  seemed  to  hate  him  afterward.  He  was 
helped  to  recognize  that  this  was  another  device  of  his 
father’s,  designed  to  keep  his  own  conscience  clear. 

This  interview  was  a highly  emotional,  intense  experience 
for  Bobby  with  his  whole  mind  alive  and  receptive.  He 
felt  that  in  the  interview  he  had  gained  some  under- 
standing of  why  his  father  and  the  others  blamed  him. 

He  said  he  felt  free  this  day  as  never  before  from  telling 
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this  and  having  the  worker  understand  it.  He  had  only 
told  his  girl  friends  before  but  they  only  pitied  him, 
which  made  him  feel  worse.  Now  that  he  could  under- 
stand why  they  all  would  wish  to  blame  him,  he  felt 
better.  The  worker  suggested  he  might  not  be  able  to 
immediately  recover  from  carrying  this  burden  since  it 
had  been  of  such  long  duration. 

When  seen  the  next  week,  he  was  definite  in  saying  that 
he  no  longer  considered  that  he  killed  his  mother.  His 
whole  interest  was  to  get  a job  and  since  he  did  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  find  one  in  Boston,  he  was  considering 
returning  to  Maine.  The  worker  talked  with  him  of  the 
relative  advantages  of  Maine  and  Boston,  indicating  the 
possible  need  he  would  have  for  further  help  which,  he 
thought,  would  not  be  available  in  Maine.  He  now  thought 
he  would  go  back  because  he  was  lonely,  since  Joe  had 
meanwhile  become  engaged.  A non-specific  suggestion  of 
using  a church  to  meet  young  people  brought  forth  a 
definite  statement  that  he  would  have  to  attend  a Catholic 
church.  This  was  a marked  change  in  attitude  over  the 
previous  week  when  he  had  been  very  rejecting  of  his  church 
on  the  basis  of  the  sisters  at  whom  he  was  angry,  and  the 
fact  that  his  father  was  such  a devout  person.  Although 
Bobby's  over-sleeping  was  still  something  of  a problem 
and  he  would  have  liked  to  clear  this  up  medically,  he 
felt  comfortable  enough  to  go  home. 

Later  Joe  told  the  worker  that  Bobby  had  gone  home,  was 
working,  feeling  well,  and  had  written  him  long,  happy 
letters  about  his  life.  He  asked  that  Joe  thank  the 
worker  for  the  help  given. 

SUMMARY 

Although  Joe  had  been  dealing  in  a superficial  way  with  his  family 
interests,  his  real  feeling  did  not  become  apparent  until  it  became 
necessary  to  work  on  the  subsistence  form.  Here,  with  this  focus  of 
Red  Cross  function  on  helping  him  with  this  form,  the  material  came  out. 
The  worker's  expectation  that  there  was  something  causing  him  to  return 
had  its  part  in  making  her  aware  of  the  strong  feeling  and  thus  with  the 
awareness  bringing  it  out. 
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In  the  three  interviews  Joe  had  before  Christmas  he  seemed  to 


gain  enough  understanding  of  his  father  that  he  could  improve  what  had 
been  a very  worrisome  relationship.  Unquestionably  he  has  deep-seated 
feelings  about  his  mother  and  father,  but  they  probably  will  not  now 
become  so  bothersome  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  get  by,  with  a fair 
degree  of  comfort,  since  he  does  make  a good  adjustment  generally 
and  does  do  good  work. 

Bobby  apparently  gained  enough  relief  in  the  three  interviews  he 
had  to  go  back  to  Maine  and  again  become  employed.  He  probably  is  not 
straightened  out  on  this,  but  he  has  learned  of  the  place  he  can  come 
to  get  help,  so  that  if  he  is  again  disturbed  he  will  know  what  action 
to  take. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


DISCUSSION  OF  CASES  IN  RELATION  TO  FUNCTION 

From  the  foregoing  material  the  reader  may  have  formulated  some 
idea  of  the  unique  qualities  of  Red  Cross  function.  Red  Cross  enjoys 
a position  as  a family  agency  especially  equipped  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  servicemen's  and  veterans'  families. 

The  writer  believes  this  is  true  in  that  Red  Cross  has  technical 
information  at  hand  about  the  myriad  complex  details  attendant  on 
service  in  the  armed  forces.  There  is  the  further  fact  that  Red  Cross 
is  the  one  agency  designated  by  the  Army  and  Navy  to  assist  the  service- 
man. If  the  technical  service  is  combined  with  a high  quality  of  case 
work  service,  the  agency,  then,  has  great  potentialities* 

The  results  of  the  fifty  cases  studied  show  that  Red  Cross  has  not 

7 

yet  discarded  its  emergency  war  status  and  gotten  into  the  full  swing 
of  quality  family  agency  service. 

The  fulfilling  of  thirty-seven  of  the  fifty  initial  requests  which 
were  largely  of  a technical  nature  seems  to  indicate  the  execution  of 
the  technical  parts  of  function. 


7 "The  change  in  numbers  and  organization  of  the  Boston 
Home  Service  staff  between  April  194-0  and  March  1943  gives  some  indica- 
tion of  the  tremendous  impact  of  the  war  on  the  agency.  The  small  number 
of  workers  and  the  simplicity  of  organization  in  April  1940,  forms  a 
sharp  contrast  to  the  greatly  expanded  group  of  workers  and  complex 
organization  of  March  1943 •"  Dorothy  E.  Christopher,  "Red  Cross  Home 

Service  in  Peace  and  war"  Unpublished  Master's  Thesis,  Simmons 
College  School  of  Social  Work,  June  1944,  P*  9. 
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However,  the  variation  in  the  quality  of  service  in  the  forty-two 
cases  where  secondary  requests  developed  (Table  VIII,  page  eighteen) 
seems  to  indicate  that  there  was  not  always  the  necessary  exploration  of 
problems  in  line  with  the  Red  Cross  function  of  "Offering  counseling 

g 

service  in  personal  and  family  problems." 

In  the  George  Green  case  it  would  seem  to  the  writer  that  function 
was  met,  as  it  was  in  the  John  James  and  Thomas  Harrold  cases.  As 
previously  indicated,  the  handling  of  William  Beeman  and  Charles  Rowland 
cases  does  not  seem  to  fill  the  needs  of  either  client  when  no  help  on 
emotional  problems  is  attempted.  These  represent  eighteen  cases.  The 
significant  aspect  of  the  Charles  Rowland  case  was  the  protection  given 
the  client  in  sending  reports  which  must  be  objective,  and  the  fact  that 
even  though  the  worker  questioned  the  woman’s  illness,  she  sent  the 
report  through  as  given  by  the  doctors. 

In  the  Edward  Wilson  case  the  case  worker  held  to  function  in  that 
she  offered  Mr.  Wilson  help  in  going  ahead  with  schooling  plans,  which 
meant  that  he  also  got  psychiatric  care. 

Mary  Morris  was  helped  to  move  into  a somewhat  improved  marital 
adjustment  with  the  focus  very  much  on  present  problems  which  surrounded 
her  son,  her  husband's  whereabouts,  and  the  various  other  areas  of 
anxiety  she  displayed. 

With  Joe  Thomson  the  focus  on  the  dependency  form  brought  forth 
problems  he  had  long  harbored  regarding  his  family  for  which  he  sought 
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relief.  As  a part  of  Red  Cross  assistance  to  veterans  and  their  families, 
Bobby  was  helped  to  a clearer  understanding  of  his  own  problems. 

In  general  it  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  Red  Cross  workers  do 
follow  Red  Cross  function  in  the  case  work  but  with  the  enhanced  oppor- 
tunities of  the  post-war  era  a more  effective  professional  staff  will 
be  able  to  work  more  fully  and  creatively  within  the  function. 
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CHAPTER  X 


DISCUSSION  OF  CASES  IN  RELATION  TO  THEORY 

The  reader  will  recall  that  certain  factors  in  the  material 
studied  were  set  up  with  the  hope  of  relating  them  to  the  case  work 
philosophy  set  forth  in  Chapter  I as  revealed  in  the  cases.  The  writer 
contemplates  considering  them  one  point  at  a time,  striving  for  com- 
parisons from  which  some  conclusions  may  be  drawn.  The  few  cases  studied 
extensively  actually  only  ill ust rats  what  can  and  cannot  be  done  in 
Red  Cross  cases  generally  rather  than  what  has  been  done. 

1.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  contact?  Was  it  initiated  by  the 
client  or  by  Red  Cross? 

It  may  be  remembered  that  in  Chapter  III  the  reasons  for  the 
initial  contact  were  rather  definitely  stated  in  terms  of  requests 
relating  to  the  specifically  known  tangible  function  of  Red  Cross,  and 
in  seventy- four  per  cent  of  the  cases  this  initial  request  was  met. 

In  fourteen  per  cent  more  the  request  became  unnecessary  so  that  eighty- 
eight  per  cent  of  the  cases  making  these  specific  requests  had  good 
results. 

Twenty-nine  of  the  cases  were  initiated  by  Red  Cross  Home  Service 
as  a result  of  notification  that  a veteran  had  given  them  Power  of 
Attorney,  or  as  a result  of  a Field  Director's  request  at  the  instance 
of  the  serviceman.  In  twenty-one  of  the  cases  the  client  made  the 
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The  writer  has  mentioned  self-determination,  the  fact  that  there 
must  be  effort  and  wish  for  help  on  the  part  of  the  client  in  case  work. 
In  a comparison  of  the  effectiveness  of  work  done  in  client  or  Red 
Cross  initiated  contacts,  more  satisfactory  results  seemed  achieved 
when  the  client  initiated  contact.  (Table  III,  page  thirteen)  There 
was  a trend  toward  more  satisfactory  results,  too,  in  those  cases 
where  the  client  was  allowed  to  make  appointments. 

Mr.  Wilson  had  difficulty  even  keeping  appointments  if  they  had 
been  made  by  letter  on  the  assumption  that  he  wished  one.  He  could  be 
satisfied  if  he  called  and  changed  it. 

In  the  Morris,  Wilson,  and  Thomson  cases,  there  were  always  appoint- 
ments and  only  if  the  client  wished  them.  In  the  latter  two  they  were 
always  in  the  office,  with  home  visits  to  Mrs.  Morris  occasionally, 
although  if  she  could  do  it,  she  much  preferred  to  come  to  the  office. 

2.  Did  the  meeting  of  the  initial  request  seem  satisfactory? 

The  premise  that  a case  worker  must  look  beyond  the  presenting 

request  to  see  if  it  is  only  a veiled  wish  for  some  other  kind  of  ser- 
vice seemed  to  be  borne  out,  in  that  eighty- four  per  cent  of  the  clients 
had  a secondary  problem.  But  whether  or  not  they  wanted  to  work  on 
the  other  problem  and  were  ready  to  do  something  about  it,  seemed  to 
involve  other  factors. 

3.  If  there  was  another  problem,  did  the  case  worker  see  it,  and 
grasp  the  causative  factors? 

The  writer  believes  that  in  the  eighteen  cases  in  Group  I,  the 
workers  did  not  in  general  see  the  other  problem  and  grasp  the  causative 
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factors.  It  may  be  that  pressure  of  work  made  it  impossible  for  them 
to  meet  the  needs  of  their  clients  as  they  saw  them  in  other  areas,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  records  to  indicate  this.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  that  the  question  of  diagnostic  skill  was  a factor  in  these 
eighteen  cases.  For  instance,  in  the  Beeman  and  Rowland  cases,  there 
seems  to  be  a lack  of  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  case  workers  of 
the  implications  in  the  situations. 

In  the  Wilson  case  the  worker  might  have  been  groping,  as  was  the 
client,  but  it  made  the  client  free  to  mobilize  his  strength  to  take 
quite  a course  of  action.  In  the  Morris  case  it  is  quite  apparent  from 
the  first  that  the  worker  was  aware  of  Mrs.  Morris'  anxiety  chiefly 
stemming  from  her  conflicts  about  men.  The  worker  in  the  Joe  Thomson 
case,  too,  was  constantly  aware  of  the  oedipus  feelings  with  Joe,  and 
the  possibility  of  unconscious  death  wishes  for  the  mother  on  the  part 
of  Bobby. 

9 10 

It  seems  from  the  above  that  Robert  Waelder's  and  Bertram  Beck's 
presentations  of  ways  of  evaluating  the  seriousness  of  a case  situation 
and  getting  a grasp  on  the  causative  factors  seems  to  be  of  importance 
after  this  comparison. 

4.  Was  there  evidence  of  the  case  worker's  respect  for  the 
client  and  his  rights  to  self-determination? 


9 Robert  Waelder,  "The  Scientific  Approach  to  Case  Work  with 
Special  Bnphasis  on  Psychoanalysis",  The  Family,  Oct.  1941,  p.  183,  1^4. 

10  Bertram  M.  Beck,  Short  Term  Therapy  in  an  Authoritative 
Setting,  Family  Service  Association  of  America,  N.  Y.  1946,  p.  65. 
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In  Table  V on  page  fifteen,  where  the  variation  in  the  success 
of  case  work  planning  seems  to  point  to  the  effectiveness  of  planning 
together,  the  writer  considers  that  this  may  be  thought  of  as  sympto- 
matic of  a worker's  respect  for  a client.  This  seems  to  combine  with 
the  consideration  involved  in  making  appointments. 

In  the  Morris  case  the  worker  asked  Mrs.  Morris  if  she  wished  to 
consider  why  it  was  that  she  wished  to  keep  Donnie  a girl.  When  she 
did,  they  went  ahead  with  the  problem.  Later,  however,  the  worker  did 
rather  plunge  Mrs.  Morris  into  sex  talk  that  she  did  not  seem  to  like. 

In  the  Thomson  case,  too,  the  worker  asked  carefully  if  Joe  wished 
to  try  to  understand  these  things  before  going  ahead  the  first  time. 
Later,  when  Joe  exhibited  some  resistance  by  breaking  the  appointment, 
since  she  still  had  her  Red  Cross  function  of  assistance  on  Veterans 
Administration  forms  to  complete,  she  called  him.  She  was  able  to 
handle  the  resistance  by  showing  acceptance  of  his  feelings  about 
family  problems.  When  he  came  in  later,  she  let  him  decide  whether 
the  interview  would  proceed  with  a discussion  of  his  conflicts. 

5.  Did  the  case  worker  utilize  helping  processes  leading  to  self- 
determination? 

This  is  a bit  difficult  to  discuss  on  the  basis  of  the  fifty  cases 
but  in  general  it  probably  could  be  said  to  be  true  in  the  more  success 
ful  cases.  It  is  possible  to  be  more  specific  on  the  cases  which  were 
given  at  some  length.  However,  again  this  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  worker  was  able  to  allow  cooperative  planning  would  seem  to  apply. 

In  the  Wilson  case  the  worker  helped  by  bringing  out  an  experience 
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which  had  been  successful.  She  capitalized  on  Mr.  Wilson's  pride  in 
his  good  I.  Q.,  which  was  something  in  which  he  really  seemed  to 
believe.  This  seemed  to  suffice  to  start  movement  coupled  with  the 
permissive  kind  of  relationship  it  was. 

The  Morris  situation  was  handled  largely  in  terms  of  the  present, 
since  there  were  so  many  crises.  The  abreaction  of  her  unpleasant 
experiences  leading  up  to  her  marriage,  the  expression  of  the 
tremendous  hostility  to  Mr.  Morris  were  necessary  to  dilute  her  feelings 
to  the  point  where  she  could  begin  to  see  that  she  had  some  responsi- 
bility in  the  difficulty.  The  release  of  some  of  her  feelings  about 
men,  too,  made  it  possible  for  her  to  let  Donnie  become  a boy.  A 
highly  salutary  factor  was,  of  course,  Mary  Jean's  sex,  but  still  she 
had  taken  the  action  on  Donnie's  hair  considerably  before.  She  was 
always  given  as  much  responsibility  as  she  could  assume,  and  on  the 
occasions  when  she  felt  she  could  not  carry  it,  the  worker  assumed  it. 

In  the  Thomson  case  it  is  interesting  that  after  Joe  found  he  had 
received  help,  he  brought  in  his  brother  Bobby  for  help  too.  It  suggests 
that  the  relationship  was  quite  strong,  perhaps  a transference  situa- 
tion in  which,  since  the  worker  seemed  to  be  his  mother,  she  was  also 
Bobby's.  The  sharing  of  the  mother  figure  is  interesting  too.  It 
seems  to  be  the  reason  why  Bobby  could  take  help  so  rapidly.  ("Bobby 
felt  he  had  known  the  worker  all  his  life.")  His  abreaction  around 
the  traumatic  event  of  his  mother's  death  was  not  fostered  initially 
with  sufficiently  strong  relationship  to  hold.  In  the  second  inter- 
view, however,  where  the  transference  was  at  its  height,  the  release 
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took  place.  The  use  of  interpretation  in  this  case  was  necessary  for 
progress,  although  there  may  be  some  who  would  question  it  if  the 
literature  is  to  be  considered. 

6.  Did  the  case  worker  have  the  ability  to  form  a relationship 
and  control  it  constructively? 

Here,  too,  the  writer  questions  the  possibility  of  evaluating  the 
fifty  cases  in  terms  of  theory.  Rather,  an  effort  will  be  made  with 
the  three  presented  at  greater  length. 

In  the  Wilson  case,  the  relationship  would  seem  to  have  been  on  a 
sibling  basis,  and  this  possibly  had  something  to  do  with  the  early 
progress,  since  Mr.  Wilson's  conflicts  do  seem  to  be  in  part  related 
to  his  mother.  This  man  was  difficult  to  reach,  but  both  workers  seem 
to  have  achieved  a strong  enough  relationship  to  him. 

Mary  Morris  had  a somewhat  dependent-independent  relationship  with 
the  worker.  She  is  probably  still  a rather  dependent  person,  but  the 
writer  feels  she  has  moved  in  the  direction  of  more  maturity.  For 
real  release  she  possibly  needs  to  experience  a full  dependency  relation- 
ship, and  then  move  out  of  it,  but  this  is  highly  speculative.  The 
relationship  was  kept  at  a point  where  Mrs.  Morris  got  much  support  on 
the  pressing  problems.  However,  Mrs.  Morris  kept  so  much  of  her  own 
independence  that  she  will  be  able  to  move  on  when  the  relationship 
comes  to  an  end. 

There  was  probably  more  warmth  in  the  Joe  Thomson  relationship. 
Probably  he  could  not  have  gained  the  insight  he  did  had  he  not  had 
this  warm  feeling  as  between  himself  and  the  worker.  Of  course  he  was 
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a much  stronger,  more  successful  person  generally,  than  Mary  Morris. 

When  the  amount  of  insight  he  needed  to  make  him  comfortable  was  gained, 
the  relationship  was  tapered  off.  He  seemed  no  longer  to  need  it,  and 
the  worker's  recognition  of  this  meant  she  encouraged  it. 

The  development  of  the  relationship  with  Bobby  was  interesting  in 
that  it  began,  developed,  and  tapered  in  three  interviews  as  needed. 

It  began  warmly  with  considerable  intensity  in  the  first  interview,  rose 
to  quite  a peak  in  the  second  interview  at  the  time  when  the  real  effect 
of  the  abreaction  and  interpretation  was  reached,  and  then  dropped. 

This  seemed  to  be  enough  for  him  and  he  seemed  to  get  enough  reassurance 
from  this  relationship  and  understanding  to  be  able  to  go  home  to  Maine, 
and  get  back  to  work. 

7.  Did  the  case  worker's  own  attitudes  interfere  in  the  process? 

In  an  overall  consideration  of  the  forty-two  cases  where  there  were 
problems  beyond  the  presenting  request,  in  the  eighteen  cases  in  Group  I 
it  was  difficult  to  tell  whether  it  was  the  workers'  attitudes,  pressure 
of  work,  or  inadequate  diagnostic  skill  leading  to  the  oversight. 

In  Group  II,  of  which  the  Wilson  case  is  an  example,  the  worker 
could  perhaps  be  said  to  have  been  favorable  to  a school  plan.  Probably 
with  such  a man  as  Mr.  VJilson,  this  indirect  way  of  helping  him  to  a 
psychiatrist  was  much  the  best  means,  as  he  had  little  insight  and 
really  insufficient  strength  to  bear  looking  at  himself  with  much  in- 
tensity. 

It  was  probably  the  worker's  feeling  that  Mary  Morris’  marital 
relationship  would  be  improved  if  she  were  to  have  more  acceptance  of 
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sex  as  a thing  that  was  a normal  part  of  life.  It  probably  means  that 
the  worker's  own  feelings  led  her  to  push  the  discussion  of  sex  before 
Mrs.  Morris  was  ready  for  it.  Although  Mrs.  Morris  did  exhibit  hostility 
to  such  talks,  the  worker's  acceptance  of  the  hostility  might  have  helped. 
It  very  well  might  have  been  hostility  Mrs.  Morris  felt  about  her  own 
mother's  withholding  of  sexual  information,  and  since  she  would  be  less 
able  to  express  hostility  to  her  mother,  this  release  was  good.  Other 
than  that  the  worker's  attitudes  seemed  quite  well  under  control. 

In  the  Joe  Thomson  situation  the  worker's  attitudes  of  very 
positively  identifying  with  both  boys,  but  showing  them  other  facets  of 
the  problem,  helped  them  to  the  insight  needed.  The  worker  here  carried 
her  professional  role  with  care  and  precision. 

8.  Was  there  focus  on  problems  specific  to  agency  function? 

See  Chapter  IX  for  discussion  of  this  point. 

9.  What  were  the  case  results? 

Specifically  on  the  fifty  cases  results  showed  thirty-two  per  cent 
Satisfactory,  forty-two  per  cent  Fair,  and  twenty-six  per  cent  Unsatis- 
factory. The  writer  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  large  Fair  group 
is  much  more  closely  related  to  the  Satisfactory  group  in  an  overall 
picture,  so  that  in  general,  the  work  done  is  quite  good.  There  are 
some  failures,  such  as  most  agencies  are  likely  to  have. 

A good  many  cases  cannot  be  assessed  at  such  a close  view.  However, 
in  the  Wilson,  Morris,  and  Thomson  cases  relationships  within  the  families 
and  the  general  adjustment  of  the  clients  improved  so  that  would  seem  to 
be  some  proof  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  work. 
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SUMMARY 


In  the  setting  forth  of  the  writer's  case  work  philosophy  in 
Chapter  I,  one  of  the  points  brought  out  was  the  importance  of  the 
self-determination  of  the  individual  which  has  been  discussed  in  this 
chapter.  The  tabulated  results  of  the  fifty  cases  showed  a trend  indi- 
cating the  importance  of  this  kind  of  helping. 

Previously  mentioned  was  Robert  Waelder's  and  Bertram  Beck's 
thinking  on  ways  of  evaluating  cases.  This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  real 
lacks  in  the  cases  in  Group  I.  Obviously,  if  the  case  worker  does  not 
know  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  and  what  lies  behind  it,  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  growth  and  movement  will  take  place  in  the  client. 

The  responsibility  for  working  through  a client's  feelings  seems 
well  borne  out  in  this  study,  as  for  example  in  the  Morris  and  Thomson 
cases.  The  use  of  psychoanalytic  concepts  of  transference,  interpreta- 
tion, abreaction,  insight,  identification,  resistance,  hostility,  and 
reassurance  appeared  in  the  successful  cases. 

One  of  the  factors  revealed  was  the  importance  of  the  professional 
v/orker  who  not  only  knows  what  to  do  but  is  able  to  do  it.  As  Bertha 
Reynolds^  has  so  well  insisted,  the  worker  must  become  "professional 
in  that  he  can  apply  knowledge  to  the  solving  of  practical  problems, 
using  himself  as  an  instrument,  with  all  his  acquired  skills  and  his 
emotional  responses  disciplined  and  integrated  to  the  professional 
purpose. " 

11  Bertha  Reynolds,  Learning  and  Teaching  in  the  Practice  of 
Social  Work,  p.  81 
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CHAPTER  XI 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  writer  considered  at  the  completion  of  the  study  of  the  fifty 
selected  cases,  that  generally  speaking  Red  Cross  cases  are  of  amazing 
complexity,  and  a cross-section  of  many  different  agencies’  services,  or 
in  reality  representative  of  a multiple  function  agency. 

A study  of  the  presenting  request  of  the  fifty  cases  indicated  that 
the  request  was  usually  of  a tangible  sort  which  was  actually  very  well 
met  in  a high  percentage  of  cases.  However,  further  study  showed  that 
again  a high  percentage  were  not  without  secondary  problems  which  were 
often  masked  behind  this  initial  tangible  request  to  the  agency.  This 
of  course  is  not  too  different  from  what  most  agencies  meet,  but  seemed 
marked  in  Red  Cross  cases. 

It  was  found  that  in  over  half  of  the  cases  Red  Cress  initiated 
contact  with  the  clients,  and  that  in  general  less  effective  work  was 
done  with  the  cases  where  the  client  did  not  initiate  contact. 

A conclusion  which  seems  to  grow  from  this  material  showing  the 
less  effective  work  to  be  done  with  non-client  initiated  cases  might 
suggest  that  Red  Cross  could  attempt  some  different  approaches  to 
attract  veterans  for  help  with  non-tangible  needs.  Certainly  an  agency 
of  the  nationwide  strength,  broad  popular  appeal,  and  effective  pub- 
licity force  of  Red  Cross  should  be  able  to  make  the  general  public 
more  aware  of  the  possibilities  for  help  with  all  kinds  of  worries. 

Many  a returned  overseas  veteran  knows  only  the  Red  Cross  canteen  girls. 
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They  were  nice  girls,  friendly,  jolly  perhaps,  but  not  trained  pro- 
fessional social  workers.  So  it  might  well  be  a veteran  would  have  hesi- 
tation about  coming  in  to  discuss  an  intimate  personal  problem  if  he 
expected  to  find  the  gay  non-professional  worker  he  knew  as  a Red  Cross 
worker.  Some  of  this  misinformation  might  be  handled  to  a certain  extent 
by  cautious  publicity.  The  Boston  Family  Society  has  done  some  of  this 
with  effectiveness. 

The  results  which  show  the  increased  effectiveness  when  appoint- 
ments were  made  and  also  when  the  client  was  included  in  the  planning 
again  suggest  that  there  are  changes  to  be  made.  The  pressure  of  war 
which  forced  a worker  into  making  decisions  for  the  client  no  longer 
exists.  With  the  service  becoming  increasingly  counseling  rather  than 
a reporting  one.  Red  Cross  begins  to  assume  more  fully  its  role  as  a 
community  family  agency. 

The  writer  would  like  to  suggest  here  that  perhaps  the  Boston  Metro- 
politan Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  has  been  too  modest  in  assuming  its  role 
as  a community  agency.  There  has  been  a narrow  interpretation  of  national 
policy  resulting  in  referring  family  cases  of  any  duration  away  to  es- 
tablished Boston  private  family  agencies,  regardless  of  the  service 
connection.  The  writer  sees  this  as  a mistake  in  instances  where  this 
does  not  violate  national  policy,  indicated  earlier  as  one  of  non-dupli- 
cation of  community  services.  In  the  instance  of  the  Thomson  case, 
much  pertinent  material  came  out  of  the  focus  on  subsistence  forms 
quite  within  the  function  of  the  agency.  Working  with  these  forms  is 
something  which  no  other  agency  is  qualified  to  do.  With  Mrs.  Morris, 
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the  focus  was  on  finding  her  husband's  whereabouts.  Although  Red  Cross 
was  not  able  to  find  him,  this  was  a piece  of  work  no  other  agency  could 
do  since  Red  Cross  is  the  agency  designated  for  such  service.  Hence, 
the'  work  which  was  done  in  clarifying  her  feeling  with  the  use  of  this 
focus  about  Mr.  Morris'  whereabouts  could  not  have  been  accomplished 
by  another  agency.  The  writer  sees  Red  Cross  as  having  an  unique 
function  by  its  ability  to  work  with  the  Veterans  Administration,  the 
Military,  as  well  as  the  client.  Further,  the  writer  considers  a more 
definite  stand  on  this  would  make  Red  Cross  a more  effective  community 
agency. 

Although  some  of  the  cases  did  indicate  either  a lack  of  diagnostic 
skill  or  pressures  of  time  in  the  cases  of  Group  I,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that,  with  greater  leisure  for  staff  development.  Red  Cross  case  work 
skill  in  this  area  can  become  increasingly  effective. 

The  influence  of  the  worker's  attitudes  is  revealed,  as  it 
inevitably  must  be,  but  again  with  a dropping  of  pressures  and  increased 
supervision,  these  factors  can  be  better  controlled. 

The  writer  then  sees  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Chapter  of  the  Red 
Cross  as  having  a singular  position  to  fill  in  these  post  war  years  in 
terms  of  service  to  veterans,  servicemen,  and  their  families. 


Approved 


Richard  K.  Conant,  Bean 
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Thesis  - H.  Mills 


SCHEDULE 


Serviceman’s  name  Wife 


Parent 


Name,  age  chn. 

I  Reason  for  contact  and  by  whom: 
a.  Contact  initiated  by: 

1.  Red  Cross  

A.  Field  Director  

1.  Asks 

Health  and  welfare  report 
Social  History 
Verification 
Other 

B.  Home  Service  

1.  Offers  help  on: 

Claims 

Problems 

Other 


2.  Client  

A.  Asks  help  on: 

Furlough 

Dependency  Discharge 

Financial 

F.  A. 

Other 


II  Was  there  another  overt  presentation  of  reason  for  contact  later 
developed  quite  different  from  first  stated  reason? 

Yes  No  

III  Was  there  groping  on  an  uncertain  level? 

Yes  No 
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SCHEDULE 


IV  Helping  client  meet  needs  and  how  done 

A.  Appointments  for  contacts 

Yes  No  

B.  Contact  where 

Home  Office  

C.  Who  made  plan? 

Client  Social  Worker  Together  Diffuse, 

Uncertain  

D.  Client's  attitude 

a.  Hostile  Helpful  Dependent  Other  

E.  Social  Worker's  attitude 

a.  Accepting  Rejecting  Anxious  _____  Too  permissive 

Other  

V Results  in  cases 

A.  Was  stated  request  met?  Yes  No  Not  needed  

B.  Did  meeting  stated  need  seem  to  be  satisfactory?  Yes  No 

C.  Was  more  done  than  request,  other  problems  handled? 

Yes  No  

D.  Did  meeting  other  problems  as  well  as  request  seem  satisfactory? 

Yes  No  

E.  Was  there  unfulfilled  groping  for  help?  Yes  No  

F.  How  did  this  seem  to  make  the  result? 

Satisfactory  Unsatisfactory  Fair  
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